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To promote interest in Alberta's History. 


The building of museums, including the rebuilding of 
Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs similar to those 
in Montana. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading 
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The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 
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it is too late. 
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Eben McAdam's Diary - Part 1. 
(Courtesy of the Rutherford Library ) 


Editorial Note - Some months ago, Dr. Andrew Stewart, President 


of the University of Alberta, announced the gift: to the University of the 


collection of note books written by Eben McAdam on his journey across the 
Cenadian North We st to the Yukon in 1898 and 1899, The collection, one of 
the most interesting received by the University in recent years, was pre- 
sented by Miss Linda McAdam of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, It has 
been placed among the archives of the Rutherford Library, 

The most interesting items in this collection are two note books cont- 
aining Mr. McAdam's diary from March 17th, 1898 to July 4th, 1899, These 
appear to be the second and third of a series of three note books of which the 
first is missing. Mr. McAdam began his journey from his home in Montreal 
and travelled by rail to Duck Lake, Saskatchewan. From there on, he and 
his party travelled by boats, pack horses and toboggans for fourteen months 
by way of Green Lake, Isle a la Crosse Lake, and the Clearwater River to 
Fort McMurray, Alberta; Thence on to Fort Chipewyan, Great Slave Lake, 
and Fort Providence; then down the Machenzie River beyond the Arctic Cir- 
le to Fort McPherson; and finally up the ‘Peel River to the Wind River, and 


across the Mackenzie Mountains through a pass to the headwaters of the 


Stewart River, in the Yukon, east of Dawson City. 

Over most of this route, Mr. McAdam's party of five packed a total of 
two and a half tons of supplies, and even so they found these were barely 
adequate to provide for their winter needs in the camp they established in the 
autumn of 1898 on the Wind River. The diary gives a dramatic account of 


drownings, of men tracking up the northern rivers, scurvy in the winter camp, 


and finally the crossing of the Pass into the Klondike gold fields. 


Mr. McAdam's party arrived at Duck Lake on March l2th., and, a few 


days later, they set out on their epic cross - country journey. The Diary 
begins in the middle of a sentence, which would seem to indicate that 
the first note book had been lost. 
« « about 12 Chavite at 2o0'clock and had 
dinner. Camped about 5.30 p.m. 

18th: Started about 7.30 a.m. and had dinner at Dr. Crowe's,Muskeg 
Lake, and arrived at the Indian Agency about 8 o'clock - Mr. Holton Krith, 
Agent. 

We were Mr. K's guests till 10 o'cl ock next morning. 

9th: Started 10 o'clock, arrived at Bob Isbister's about 3 o'clock where 
we had dinner, and reached Mr. Taylor's ( Church of Eng. Mission) about 
8o0'clock. Distance in the 31/2 days about 60 miles. 

20th: This morning, Sunday, weattended service at the Mission Church . 
About 40 of the natives were present and were very attentive. The Squaws 
used the usual dress, the shawl, and in several instances had their papooses 
with them. The service was in the Cree tongue, and very pleasant to listen 
to. We attended again in the afternoon. Communion was observed in the 


morning. 


Monday 21st: Today we mounted two of our sleighs. The other will finish 


tomorrow. We will require the three for freighting to the lakes. Bob is to 
provide five jumpers so that we will have five loads all told. Bob is also to 
provide the horses and shafts for our sleighs. The change from two-horse 


rigs to the single was deemed advisable owing to the reported condition of the 


roads, On our arrival at the Agency we learned that 21 jumpers had come in from 


Green Lake for the H. B. Cc. » and had broken the road. Roads broken by jumpers, 


however are not suitable for heavy teams (2 horses). In the evening we had a 


musical and retired about 12 o'clock, 


Tuesday 22nd: This morning we arranged all our small wares and articles 


not properly packed and emptied all cases, and in the evening finished our 
sleighs. During the afternoon had a game of dominoes with Mr. Taylor. 
Ourvisit here is very pleasant. Mr. T. and his family are very kind people 

and are doing all then can to make us enjoy ourselves. It is quite amusing 

the manner in which the Indians will come into the house. Such a thing as 
knocking at the door and waiting to be let in is never done. They simply 

open the door and nee a They are quiet and from what I could see they have 
few questions to ask, but are always ready to answer. As we are the first 
party for the gold fields to pass this way, the natives are curious to see us, and 
quite a number hei called. All have either French or English Christian 
names, but their surnames, have Indian origins and usually come form some 
peculiar trait of character or superior ability in Indian arts. 


Wednesday 23rd. inst: We completed our sleighs and got everything ready. 


Bob Isbister and his men arrived about 11.30 a.m. but between making shafts 
for our sleighs and loading wecould not leave before four o'clock, We camp- 
ed about 4 miles out, making camp about 6.30. A heavy snow storm came 
up shortly before leaving, and kept up during the first part of the night. 


Thursday 24th. inst: Broke camp 7.45 a.m. and had dinner at a half- 


breed's house at far end of Devil's Lake. Stopped 11. 30 and left again 1.30. 
When leaving, the Indian said we would find the roads very heavy and did not think 


we would travel two miles. We did find the roads heavy but succeeded in mak- 


ing probably 4 or 5 miles. The walking was very fatiguing and we were com- 
pelled to use our snow-shoes the latter part of the afternoon. Camped at 


5 o'clock and had our first meal of bacon, 


Friday 25th. inst: Thermometer registered 20 degrees below at 5.30 a.m. 


Had a good hot breakfast including some warm boiled bacon. Broke camp at 


8.30 and started immediately to cross Keg Lake. We were about two hours 


doing it, and then entered the bush. While crossing Keg Lake the odor of 
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sulphur was very noticeable. Springs rise here and there in the lake, and 
all appear to be strongly impregnated with sulphur. This lake is not con- 
sidered very safe owing to the springs weakening the ice in places. Had our 
mid-day meal in the woods; rested about an hour and a half, Camped about 
5 p.m. Made probably 12 or 13 miles. Roads very heavy and had to use 
snow - shoes, 


Saturday 26th: Thermometer at 5.30 a.m. about15 degrees below. Slept 


with my head well covered with hood of bag, and in the morning found breath- 
ing opening well covered with frost. Broke camp about 8.15 and travelled till 
about 10.30 when one of Bob's sleighs broke down. The delay caused a loss 
of three hours. Left at 1.30 and camped at 5.50 at entrance to Crooked Lake. 


Sunday 27th: Thermometer 28 below at 5.30 a.m. Broke camp at 8 o'clock. 


Roads on the lake were very heavy and we only made 10 miles during the day. 
Camped 5.30. This lake resembles a river very much. Is only about1/3 
mile wide, and stretches of about 7 to 10 miles can be seen ata time. This 
lake is also strongly impregnated with sulphur. We were compelled to travel 
Sunday as we were short of feed for the horses. Made about ten miles. 


Monday 28th: Thermometer 20 below. Broke camp 8. 30 and camped 


again at 6.30, making about 15 miles. 


Tuesday 29th: Thermometer 12 below. Broke camp at 7.45 and reached 


the end of the lake at 12.15 and had dinner. Covered about 9 miles in the morn- 
ing,making the lake about 34 miles long. In the afternoon the road led through 
the bush and some very bad seashing;: We made during the day about 18 miles. 
Camped 7.15. 


Wednesday 30th: Thermometer 5 below. Broke camp at 7.30 a.m, and 


arrived at Green Lake 7.30, and put up with Mr. Dreever, H.B.C, Agent. On 
arriving here we were much surprised to learn that all arrangements had been 


made by Mr. King of La Crosse, H.B.Co. post to have us sent forward to 


Lake La Crosse and that the teams had been waiting our arrival for three or 
four days, and also that the price was to be $2.00 per hundred. It appears 
that Mr. King in an interview with Mr. Taylor a short time ago had mistak- 
en a simple request for information as a contract and had acted accordingly. 
We told Mr. Dreever that Mr. King had made a mistake, as Mr. Taylor would 
not make such a contract without our authority and that only did we not know of 
such a contract, but had actually made an arrangement with Bob to freight 

us to Lake La Crosse. We told him, however, that owing to the bad cond- 
ition of the roads we had just covered, Bob had decided not to go farther, 

and that we were open to make an arrangement to go on, but would not pay 
$2.00 per H. We finally agreed on a $1.50 rate, including some $19.00 ex- 
penses incurred by the men awaiting our arrival. We housed with Mr. Dreever 


during our stay here, three of us using our sleeping bags. 


Thursday, 3lst: Left Green Lake at 3.30 p.m. with 12 single sleighs and 
three men. Crossed Green Lake and travelled a short distance on Crooked 
River to near Beaver River junction. Camped 6.30. Distance 12 miles. 


Friday, lst April: Thermometer zero. Broke camp 5.30 a.m. and 


travelled about 12 miles down Beaver River. Had dinner about 12 a.m. In 
afternoon and evening covered about 10 miles more. Camped at9 p.m. Dis- 
tance about 25 miles. 


Saturday 2nd: Broke camp at 4 a.m. and camped at 7.30 p.m. Distance 


22 miles. 


Sunday 3rd: Broke camp at 7.30 a.m. Had dinner about ll a.m. and 


supper 5.30 after supper continued travelling to 12.30 p.m. Crossed Big 


Lake during the day. Distance 30 miles. 


Monday 4th: Broke camp at 4 a.m. and arrived at Isle a la Crosse 12 a.-m. 


Distance 6 miles. We were pleasantly received and hospitably entertained by 


Mr. andMrs. King and Mr. Christie. Mr. King explained his interview with 


Mr. Taylor and said while he did not consider his interview with Mr. Taylor 
as a contract, he was desirous of helping any of Mr. T's friends as much as 
possible, and undertook to have matters arranged for us on our arrival at 
Green Lake. Arranged with Mr.K. for a thru rate of $3.00 per hundred 
to Sulphur Springs. 


Tuesday 5th: Spent the day at Isle a la Crosse and wrote several letters. 


Wednesday 6th: Left Isle a la Crosse at 8.30 a.m. with 13 single sleighs, 


3 of our own and 10 toboggans, besides 4 loads of hay and fish for the dogs at 
Bull's House, head of Buffalo Lake - in all 17 loads and 7men. Weight of 
supplies (less our sleighs) 6287 lbs. Camped at head of La Crosse Lake at 
6.30. Distance 20 miles. 


Thursday 7th: Broke camp at 6.45 a.m. Reached Deep River about 


7.15 a.m. Had dinner 10.30 a.m. Had some refreshment at short portage 

8 p.m. At this point Pierre Morin, one of the teamsters( the one who trav- 
elled with us from Green Lake to Isle a la Crosse) decided not to go with us 
any further as his horses were played out and the hay was not, he said, suff- 
icient to see us through. After a lot of talk and waste of time he decided to go 
as far as the Narrows. We continued our journey from 6. 30 till about 8. 30 
and camped. Distance 18 miles. 


Good Friday 8th: Broke camp 6. 30 a.m. and reached the Narrows about 


10.30 a.m. Yesterday's trouble had been brewing during the morning travel, 
and on our arrival here Pierre again brought up the subject of not going far- 
ther. He said he could not go. As the rest of the men showed bad symptoms 
we asked them how far they proposed going, and they said they were in the 
same predicament as Pierre. They finally decided not to go any further. 
Fortunately, at this point, the H.B.Co. have two vacant buildings so we 
told them if they did not want to go any further they had better place our sup- 


plies in one of the houses. They did so and left on their trip back to Isle a la 


Crosse about 1.00 p.m. During the unloading we had dinner, and about 


12 a.m. one hour before the teamsters McGinnis and Smith started back 
(45 miles) to see Mr. King and find out what was to be done. The rest of the 
day we remained quiet and had a good rest. Went to bed early. 


Saturday 9th: Had breakfast about 8 a.m. and after everything had been 


cleared away we set to work to repair the tent, damaged by the sparks from 
our stove. This was quite a heavy job but we finally got through. We remov- 
ed the tin pipe hole from the roof with the intention of placing it at the door 
end, but finally decided not to make any place for the pipe at present. Retired 


early, in fact too early. 


Sunday 10th: Up early and had breakfast about 8 a.m. Passed the day 


quietly. During the morning Henry drew my attention to one of the. Indians 
returningwith a toboggan load of fish and we went over and had a look at them. 
The catch, the Indian said, was nota large one, that during the summer 
months they make much larger hauls. Still, it struck us as a very good night's 
work. It consisted of Whitefish, Pike, Succors, Dore, Catfish, and Lush - 

all fish which, with the exception of Whitefish, were familiar to us as resid- 


ents of the old St-Lawrence, The Pike were the largest we ever saw, rang- 


ing from about 6 to 12 pounds. 


Monday 11th April: Still at the Narrows, Up at 6.15 a.m. and had breakfast, 


bacon, biscuits and tea. I removed the pipe hole from remaining outside tent. 


McGinnis and Smith got back about 9a.m. They left Isle a la Crosse at 7.30 


night before and travelled all night with dogs -: covered the 45 miles in 10 1/2 
hours. On Thursday night 7th. about 30 dog teams passed us on their way to 
Isle a la Crosse to spend Easter, and this morning a large portion of them 

living at this point and beyond this trail arrived here. All stopped as the sun 


was high, those living beyond remaining tillabout 8.30 p.m. This is the first 


time I ever had a chance to see this method of travelling in operation, and 
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cannot say the impression was favorable. It was nothing but one continuous 
snarl or howl all day. It many be necessary to thrash the animals as the 
teamsters did in order to get the work out of them, Still, Iam under the imp- 
ression that a little more merciful handling of the whip would have answered 
just as well. When in harness the mere appearance of their masters was all 
that was necessary, even without the slightest motion to whip, for the poor 
animals to set up the most piteous howls. The dogs while travelling, are fed 
2 1/2 fish a day, equal to perhaps 7 to 10 lbs. I paid particular attention to 
one team being fed. They were given one fish each and set to work immediate- 
iy, and in a very short time everything had disappeared. The fish of course | 
are not cleaned. The H. B.Co's man from Buffalo Lake arrived with McG. 
and S, this morning. McG, and S. left for Bull's House 6.00 p.m. 

( To be continued) 
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HISTORIC ST. ALBERT 


Its Foundation 1861 - 1868 


By Father Alexis Tétreault, O, M.I. 


St. Albert owes its existence to the vision and apostolic zeal of two out- 
standing Canadian personalities. Empire-builders they could be called. The 
first is Right Reverend Alexandre Tache, O.M.I., Bishop of St. Boniface, 
whose organizational genius and boundless activity exerted a most beneficial 
influence from the Great Lakes to the Rockies. The second is reverend 
Father Lacombe, O.M.I1., a famous pioneer missionary whom the Cree Ind- 
ians named: ''The Noble Soul", and the Blackfeet: ''The Man with a Good 
Heart"; a philantropist. to whom Sir Van Horne paid this tribute: '' We who 


know him, love him because of this goodness and we feel that he is great; a 


statesman whom history will always remember as 'The Legendary Black Robe'.". 
The immediate purpose of Alberta's third Catholic settlement, as such 
wate called, was to foster the spiritual, moral and material wiidare of a 
large group of needy Metis Seunities; former servants of the fur trading comp- 
anies, but now without gainful employment and unprepared for the fast chang- 
ing economy of the North-West, which was soon to be marked by the disappea- 
rance of the ''all-providing buffalo" and the invasion of their hunting and fishing 
grounds by white settlers. 
The Metis, as they call themselves, numbered about 15,000 souls in the 
early 50's and were rapidly increasing in numbers. They had spread far 
and wide over western Canada. Coming from Frenéh, Scotch or English fathers 
and Indian mothers, they were all Christians, most of them Catholics. It can 
be said to their credit that they were always anxious to perform the practices 


of their religion and, in many cases, were the first messengers of the teach- 


ings of Christ among their blood-cousins, the Indians. They were a natural 


Part l. 
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Father Albert Lacombe, O.M.I., is one of western.Canada's 
most famous and beloved missionaries. He came, to the 
Fort Edmonton district in 1852 and laboured for the next 
64 years among the Crees, Blackfeet and half-breeds of 
Alberta. He established St. Albert in 1861 and in the 
following year he built the first bridge in western Canada. 
ather Lacombe died at Midnapore on December 11, 1916. 


Photo: Ernest Brown Collection, 
Cultural Activities Branch. 
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and helpful link between the redskins and the palefaces, who often appeared 


to these as intruders and invaders of their ancestral realms. 


Except for a few groups of families who had been prevailed upon to settle 
down in the vicinity of St. Boniface, these care-free inhabitants of the plains 
lived a nomadic life. Their sole occupation was that of fishing or hunting for 
their daily fare, unless they were hired as boatsmen, guides, interpreters, 
hunters or servants by cne of the three fur companies or some private trader; 
or as ox-cart drivers by the Catholic missionaries. In all these tasks, they 
proved themselves faithful and invaluable helpers. 

As long as they could follow the buffalo herds in their annual trek from 
across the U.S. border or the foothills of the Rockies up the buchatche wen, 

Red Deer and Battle Rivers and; and as long as the lakes and rivers were at 
their disposal and food was plentiful, they were a happy race. With the advent 
of powder-rifles and the first settlers, the buffalo were slaughtered in such 
numbers that the time was fast approaching when these skillful hunters must 
perforce earn a living from the soil. 

When the Hudson's Bay Company organized its service of river-steamers, 
large numbers of boatsman were no longer required and, thus, a large number 
of Metis were out of work. In 1838, about forty of these families had pitched 
their tents around Fort Edmonton, where they soon ran out of food. Idleness 
and liquor wrought havock among them and their presence was an awful head- 
ache to Mr.* Rowand, the chief Factor of the fort. 

In order to ease this situation and attempta solution to this vexing problem , 
Mr. Rowand wrote to Bishop Provencher of St. Boniface, asking for the services 
‘of a Catholic priest. The Bishop promised to send one as soon as that could be 
arranged. A more urgent request in 1841 was to bring results. Reverend Father 
A. Thibault, a veteran missionary of Manitoba, left St. Boniface in April, 3 1842, 


and arrived in Edmonton on June 19th. He was received very cordially by 


+ 


Mr. Rowand and the whole group of white and Metis population, including bands 
of Cree and Blackfeet Indians. 

The Metis and Crees asked the visitor that a permanent settlement be est- 
ablished for them. The valiant missionary returned the following year and 
gathered about forty Metis families around him, to settle about 45 miles north- 
west of the Fort on the shore of Devil's Lake, which he renamed Lac Ste. Anne. 
The choice of the site of these first establishements was dictated by their ad- 
aptability to the purpose for which they were intended. 

Lac Ste. Anne was far enough removed from the scenes of bloody encount- 
ers between the Cree and their dreaded enemies, the Blackfeet and Assiniboines. 
It was close enough to Edmonton that the comforts of religion could be brought 
occassionally to the Catholic population in or around the fort. It provided 
good fishing and hunting and the district seemed suitable for ranching and farm- 
ing. It was hoped that the Metis could be taught the ways of civilization, and that 
they would also learn to earn a living from the soil as well as from the lake and 
forest. 

Father Albert Lacombe, then a.secular priest, but who was soon to become 
and Oblate missionary, replaced Father Thibault in 1852 and set out to better the 
social condition of his charges through education. He secured the services of 
Miss Dorval, the first school-teacher in Saskatchewan. In 1859, he was success- 
ful in obtaining the services of three Grey Nuns from Montreal, Sister Emery, 
the first superior, with the help of Sister Lamy and Sister Marie-Alphonse, 
took up the trying work in September of that year. They had about twenty pupils. 
It was not an easy task to keep those liberty-loving boys and_ girls behind a school 
desk, and they would often leave for the hunt with their parents, who did not see 
of what use schooling could be to them. 

Father Lacombe soon realized that Lac Ste. Anne was not ideal for farming 


and cattle-raising. Forests and swamps covered the locality. The wheat did 
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not ripen, or was stricken by early frosts. Some other place must be chos- 
en for a settlement, closer to Edmonton so as to be able to provide regular 
ministrations to the growing Catholic population around Edmonton, and with 
easier access to needed supplies, and to the yearly buffalo-hunts around Red 
Deer. 

In his trips by dog-sleigh between Lac Ste.Anne and the fort, Father 
Lacombe had already noticed a more suitable location. He would often stop 
there for a rest, a cup of warm tea, and a bit of pemninicen: but of this he had, 
as yet, spoken to no one. : 


Choice of the Site and Name of St. Albert. 


Right Reverend Alexandre Tache, of St. Boniface, had come a long way 
to spend New Year's Day of 1861, with his 'beloved'' Father Lacombe at Lac 
Ste. Anne. It had then been decided that a new farming settlement would be 
started closer to Fort Edmonton. On a frosty morning in January, two dog- 
sleighs left Lac Ste. Anne in the direction of the fort. Leading the first sleigh, 
on his flying snow-shoes, Father Lacombe beat the path for his dogs. 

Hope was in nis heart and a prayer upon his lips. Plans for a brand newcol- 
ony, all his, were racing through his mind. Here was something that might 
be the beginning of great consequence for a large number of families and for 
the children of their children. He was following the accustomed road. The: 
sun had passed its zenith when the soyegeure arrived at a'place, on a hill- 
top weevuaiie a broad sweep of the Sturgeon River, with the waters of Big. 
Lake sparkling in the sunlight on the right. 'Here, we stop", shouted Father 
Lacombe to his episcopal companion in the second sleigh. 

While the two Metis guides built a fire and prepared tea and pemmican 
for refreshment, Bishop Tache took in the surrounding landscape, Enraptured 
by the scenery before him; envisioning, in advance the farm-houses and fields 


and gardens that would soon nestle close to one another on both banks of the 
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river and the nearby lake, now rich with timber for the buildings, the seer 
picked up an axe, cut down a young sapling with one blow, planted it firmly 

in the snow, and then addressed his companion thus: ''Mon Pere, this site is 
magnificent, I choose it for a new mission and I want it to be called St. Albert, 
‘in honour of your patron saint. You will build a chapel as soon as possible." 
Tears came to Father Lacombe's eyes. One of his fondest dreams was to 
become true. This was on January 14th, 1861. 

As soon as the snow melted from the face of "our good Old Mother," as 
the Indians called the earth, Father Lacombe lost no time in setting out on 
his "grand project. '' On April 8th, he returned to his " beloved hillside" with 
horses, and oxen and farm . implements, , accomplanied by his devoted ser- 
vants from Lac Ste. Anne, whom he had brought in from St. Boniface some 
years earlier. These were Michel Normand, a French-speaking Metis and 
his wife, Rose. Two other Metis had been hired to help in the work, They 
pitched their tent on the chosen spot. It was a Sunday afternoon and all was 
in readiness for the next day. Early on Monday morning, after mass and 
breakfast, they crossed the Sturgeon River to the spruce forest on the opp- 
osite bank and while Rose put up the tents, built a fire and busied herself for 
the noon meal, the four men began to swing their shining axes, but not until 
Father Lacombe had led his companions in a fervent prayer that God might 
bless their enterprise. For ten days, trees were felled, the branches were 
chopped off, and these were hauled with the aid of the oxen to the building 
site. Soon a log structure, 30 by 25 feet, began to rise on the very spot 
where the Bishop's staff had been planted. It is fitting that today stands on 
the very spot of that first house and chapel, the bronze statue of the founder 
himself. 
Meanwhile the oxen were set to work in the field nearby and while these 


rested, the horses toiled on late into the night. Some twenty Metis families 


soon arrived to settle down in Big Lake settlement -- as they continued to 
call St. Albert -- a few of them hailing from Lac Ste. Anne, the others from 
elsewhere. 

Father Laeiiiien himself picked out their respective lots, a narrow strip 
of land facing the river or lake and stretching out two miles from the water's 
edge. Bishop Tache's vision was taking shape under his able assistant's qui- 
dance. Neat shacks, white-washed inside and outside, were rising everywhere, 
with wooden floors and doors and windows. These men white skillful with the 
long-saw and the broad-axe. The welcome noise of hammering and sawing 
went on from dawn to dusk, while the women were put to work ona large veg- 
etable garden beside the church; sowing onions, carrots, beets, cabbages, 
turnips and potatoes in abundance. 

When autumn came, the first golden harvest was reaped. The vegatables 
were stored away in root-cellars, on the side of the hill; the grain that had 
not properly matured was reaped by hand and stocked as feed for the horses 
and the cattle, while the rest was threshed and brought to the Company's 
grist-mill in Fort Edmonton, to be ground into flour. At last, they could 
eat something else besides pemmican and fish. 

Father Lacombe relates how he began the year 1862, "with my axe in my 
hand" to build a dwelling for himself, and other farm buildings. That spring 
the Sturgeon River was genni swollen by the melting snow. New settlers 
were arriving. Many crossings of the river were necessary to provide for 
their needs and these were not only difficult, but even dangerous, on the 
small scow that had been built the previous summer. Father Lacombe, 
quick to plan and to realize his plans, decided to have a bridge built. On the 
following Sunday, after the mass, he addressed the gathered population 
thus: '"My friends, I am through crossing the river, walking in the mud on the 
bank, and pushing the scow. I'll build me a bridge. All those who help me 


will cross overit free. The others will not. I will have a man there to watch". 
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The next morning nearly every man in the colony was there, with axe, ropes 
and horses, and all went to work, hewing large, long trees. ''While they 
worked, !' Father Lacombe relates, ''Il fed them all with pemmican and tea." 

A bridge “two hundred feet long and fifteen feet wide" was thrown over 
the racing waters -- the first this side of the Great Lakes, according to two 
British explorers, Lord Milton and W. B. Cheadle. It was henceforth call- 
ed "The Bridge", far and wide. For the inhabitants of the prairies, it was 
amarvel, Like children, they crossed and recrossed singly for the delight 

and novelty of it. But not everyone. M.Galarneau was posted by the gate, 
and those who had not worked on it paid 5 cents for a crossing, except after 
7 o'clock p.m. and on Sundays. This was gueante the only toll-bridge in 
western Canada. 

During the summer, work was startedon a two-storied convent-orphange, 
50 by 40 feet, for the Grey Nuns, who eventually arrived from Lac Ste. Anne 
on March 23, 1863, bringing seven Metis and In dian orphan girls with them. 
Thus Sisters Emery, Lamy and Alphonse, S.G.N. were the first school- 
teachers in St.Albert. They resided in Father Lacombe's house until 
September 18th, of the following year, when the first Youville Convent was 
officially blessed and opened as a school. These Sisters also cared for the 
sick and the aged in the community. 

During all this time and for a few more years, Father Lacombe was not 
only the ''moving spirit. '"' of all that was done; handing out homesteads as if 
he were the landlord; appearing now in the forest, now at the ual, now in 
the fields directing and encouraging with a word and a smile; but he was also 
the "provider" of every need, from farm implements, to kitchen utensils, 
to coal-oil, to working tools and often to food itself. To obtain these nes- 
essities and to avoid the high freight rates of th Hudson's Bay Company, he 
organized the first Red River ox-cart brigade. 


The long-winding caravan of some thirty carts left St. Albert inthe 
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fall of 1862 and went its weary way accross the roadless plains, rounding bluffs, 
skirting lakes and swamps, crossing rivers and streams, first towards Battle- 
ford, thence to Fort Qu'Appele, finally to St. Boniface. When all went well, 
when the carts were not bogged down in some treacherous muskeg or the jour- 
ney retarded by a swollen river, the trip was made in one month each way. 
Twenty miles was the average day's journey. 

To those who made the trip behind a train of slow-moving oxen that ecease- 
less ''cree-aik, cree-aik, cree-aik,'' of the wooden axles of the wheels became 
exasperating beyond words, and when these broke or were worn out, they had to 
be replaced; but to those who anxiously awaited the caravan's return, it was 
sweet music indeed. At last the farmer and the housewife would have some of 
those necessary things or little comforts that they missed so much. 

In that memorable journey, Father Lacombe had purchased and brought 
back with him essential parts for a grist-mill. Early, the following spring, 
the machinery was set up with the help of an American adventurer. The real 
problem was to supply power. The Indian ponies did not take kindly to that 
drudgery. They reared and protested in every way they knew how. But 
Father Lacombe was determined he would succeed. By degrees, the wild ''cre- 
atures'' were tamed and broken in. On occasions, however, when they became 
too ''furious,'' Father Lacombe resorted to the use of his reliable oxen, but 
then he had to provide the services of a Metis who sat near and touched them 
when they lagged. Probably the first horse-power mill in Alberta, it turned 
out flour to the great admiration and joy of all. 

This contraption often needed repairs and did not give complete satisfac- 
tion. In the spring of 1864, we find the indefatigable missionary building a 
dam, just below Big Lake on the Sturgeon River, to supply power for a new 
grist -mill, the parts for which were bought in the United States, 


A few months later, it was working ''famously" and would grind a decade 
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of sacks of wheat in twenty-four hours. That same summer, the river rose 
so high after heavy rain storms that the dam would have been swept away 
if allhands had not succeeded in digging a canal around it to relieve the pres- 
sure. Even then, this dam had to be repaired more than once in the euseeed- 
ing years. Barley, wheat and corn were ground for all at the price of one 
bag out of five. We read ina diary that, on October 16th 1875, this mill 
still rumbled on and that Brothers Alexandre and Touze,O.M.I. brought 
back 408 pounds of barley to ''the mission." 

By the summer of 1863, St. Albert was already taking on an appearance 
of prosperity. Governor Dallas, of the H.B,.C., thus spoke to the Chief 
Factor Christie, of Fort Edmonton in July of that year: "See the thrifty way 
in which these missionaries make the most of everything, in spite of their 
poverty. See how, with all our resources, and our hundreds of servants, our 
forts are falling to ruin, while these priests who came into the country with 
nothing are performing wonders. Their houses spring up from the ground 
like trees, growing bigger and better all the time." 

That same year, Lord Milton, with his travelling-companion, Dr. W. B. 
Cheadle, visited St. Albert; he wrote:'"We found there a little colony of some 
twenty houses, built on rising ground near a small lake and river. A subs- 
tantial wooden bridge spanned the latter. The priest's house was a pretty 
white building with a garden around it, and adjoining it a chapel, a school 
and convent. The worthy Father Lacombe welcomed us very cordially. After 
a capital dinner of soup, fish and dried-meat, with delicious vegetables, we 
strolled around the settlement in company of our host, He showed us several 
very respectable farms, with rich cornfields, large bands of horses and herds 
of cattle. He had devoted himself to improving the condition of his flock, had 
brought out, at a great expense, ploughs and other farming implements for 


their use and was at present completing a corn-mill to be worked by horse- 


power." 


— : 


During the winter of 1863-1864, a group of gold-miners who had come to 


pan gold-dust on the shores of the Saskatchewan River, were hired to cut 


logs to enlarge the first chapel and to finish the orphanage. These were paid 
in goods, at the price of a beaver-skin for a day's work. The log church was 
then enlarged to twice its original length. 

By the end of 1864, forty families, about 300 souls, had settled on their 
own farms, now well cleared and fenced, and their grain-fields danced gaily 
in the wind, while small gardens displayed everywhere a welcome abundance. 

On the 3rd of December 1864, Bishop Tache returned to see St. Albert. 
He wrote: "Sunrise permitted us to comtemplate with pardonable pride and 
complacency the beautiful Mission of St. Albert, so advanced and yet so new. 
What a great work had already been done. Handsome and vast constructions 
had been erected as if by enchantement; broad meadows had been cleared and 
put wndae cultivation, and were already yielding abundant harvests. All this, 
we could not leave without admiration. " 

In the early days of 1865, Father Lacombe was relieved of his responsib- 
ilities over the growing settlement, and was given the mission "of coursing 
the prairies, '' to bring Christ's message of love to the savage Crees and Black- 
feet. He was frankly delighted with his lot. "St. Albert was becoming too civ- 
ilized for me,'' he commented. He was to return frequently to his beloved 
"hill" but only as a "freelance" to help in times of trials or pressing need. 

From 1865 to 1867, Fathers J. Tissot and A. Andre, O.M,I continued the 
work so well begun. In 1867, Father Andre was replaced at St. Albert by Father 
Hippolyte Leduc, O.M.I. who was to take sole charge of the mission in the 
spring of 1868. He was to guide the material destinies of St. Albert for 28 
years. An organizer of genius, he contributed more than any one else, to 
bring the St. Albert community to a state of progress and development un- 
equalled this side of St. Boniface. 


(To be continued) 
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Chronology of Farming in the Okotoks- 
High River Area (1879-1930) 
Compiled by Roy L. Fowler. 


Author's Note - The material for this piece of research was collected in the 


years 1934 to 1937, from the personal accounts of old timers still living at 

that time. Among those who supplied information were: Harold Bannister, Jack 
Sheilds and W. E. MacLeod of Okotoks; Senator D. E. Riley, Tom Findlay 
and Charles Short of High River; and Charles Jackson and Mrs, Sarah Flett of 
Calgary. 

1879 - John Glenn, the first farmer, broke four and one - half acres at the 
mouth of Fish Creek. He seeded this to oats and barley. As he had no impl- 
ements, he sowed the grain broadcast by hand, and harvested the crop with a 
scythe. 


1880 - Alexander Begg began sheep ranching at Dunbow Crossing, at the 


mouth of the Highwood, down the Bow River from where John Glenn was farm- 
ing. 

1881 - (a) French and Smith broke the first sod in the vicinity of High River. 

(b) John Glenn moved farther west on Fish Creek to where Midnapore now 
‘stands. 

1882 - (a) French and Smith sowed their grain broadcast by hand, then they 
ploughed the ground again. They had a fairly good crop although the summer 
was dry. They used a mower to cut the crop, but in order to thresh it they were 
obliged to spread the sheaves in the corral and drive a bunch of harses around 
over the sheaves until the grain was separated from the straw. 

(b) -Their garden was especially good that year, and they stored their crop 
of vegetables ( potatoes, turnips and carrots ) in a root-house. 

(c)-John Glenn sold two thousand dollars' worth of cabbages from his irr- 
igated garden at Fish Creek ( Midnapore). 


(d) - The first threshing outfit in Southern Alberta was brought in by Sam 
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Livingston. He hauled it overland from Winnipeg, and was obliged to build 
rafts to ferry it across the rivers to Calgary. 

(e) -The Canadian Pacific Railway advertised land for sale at two dollars 
and fifty cents per acre. 

1883 - Dan Riley brought some seed potatoes from Fort Benton, and plant- 
ed them near the Blackfoot Trail, about Sainte miles south of High River. They 
produced a good crop, but the Indians harvested them and stole the crop. 

1884 - (a) French and Smith dug the first practical trrtentied ditch in 
Southern Alberta and diverted water from the Highwood River. 

(b) -Snake fences, built in 1880 of poplar poles, were still odie in 
good condition surrounding French and Smith's field. 

(c)-French and Smith were the men who brought the first pig into Southern 
Alberta. 

(d) -The Cochrane Ranch shipped an up-to-date threshing machine from 
the East to Calgary and out to their ranch. Charlie Jackson bought this mach- 
ine, and also purchased an upright steam-engine from Col. Walker. Both 
engine and thresher were hauled by horses from place to place. 

(e)- Donald Grey went into sheep ranching on a large scale, eight miles 
west of Okotoks. 

(f)-F red Ings and Dan Riley came in from the round-up to help Buck Smith 
thresh his crop of oats, but the machine did not work very satisfactorily. 

(g) -Robert Finlay threshed part of his crop of oats by using a flail. 

1885 - (a) Charlie Jackson and Han Clarke in partnership did most of the 
threshing from Calgary southward and down the Little Bow. 

(b)- William Alley a hauled oats to Fort Benton from where Aldersyde is 
now situated. 

(c) - O. H. Smith of High River bought a reaper ( forerunner of the binder ). 


(d) - A carload of pigs, shipped to Calgary, was sold to neighboring farmers, 
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This was the first shipment of breeding pigs consigned to Southern Alberta. A. E. 
Bannister of Davisburg bought four sows and a boar ata cost of $125.00. Each 
sow farrowed nine pigs, and at six weeks they were sold for six dollars each, 

(e) - A.E. Bannister of Davisburg started growing 'New Century" oats. 

(f) - ' Early Egyptian" was another variety of white oats introduced at this 
time. ( A variety of black ents wee still grown for several years after this. In 
1937 Jack Shields still had a sample of black oats, grown by him in 1886, his 
first crop in Alberta. ) 

1886 - (a) Robert Findlay of High River bought Smith's reaper, and Smith 
bought a Brantford binder. 

(b) - Jack Shields of Sheep Creek (Okotoks) purchased a Massey-Harris 
binder. He used it to cut the crops of A. E. Cross and the Powder River Cattle 
Co. of Nanton. 

(c) - Very heavy yields caused the Stock Growers' Association to hold a 
meeting, at which they decided to grow no more grain, as they were afraid that 
the resulting publicity would bring intoo many settlers. 

(d) - J. W. Short of High River turned twelve pigs loose at the Big Lake., as 
he had no grain to feed them. In the Fall, the pigs had grown so wild that he had 
to shoot them to get his pork, 

(e)-Butter was sold at fifty cents per pound. 

1887 - Jim Andrews of Davisburg purchased a Massey-Harris binder. 

1888 - W. R. Hull, of the 25 Ranch, west of Nanton, threshed fifty acres of 
oats that yielded 125 bushels per acre. The threshing was done by Sam Living- 
ston with his horse-power driven thresher. 

1889 - (a) This season marked the beginning of the dry years. 

(b) - The Toronto light binder was introduced, and one was purchased by 
Ed MacLeod of Sheep Creek (Okotoks. ) 

(c) - Ed MacLeod also purchased Charlie Jackson's threshing outfit, as there 


was now sufficient work for a machine from Sheep Creek southward. 
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(d) - Weanling pigs were now only worth $2.00 each. 


1890 - (a) John Irving of Davisburg sowed a small acreage to wheat. Although 
broadcast by hand, and then harrowed, it was a successful crop of good quality. 

(b) - A colony of Mennonites settled at Mazeppa. They left the area :in 1896 
because of drought and frost. Not even potatoes would mature in the district 
at that time. 

(cc) - Ed MacLeod and Jack Shields of Okotoks hauled their oats to Macl.eod 
and sold the crop to the N. W.M.P. They purchased wine grain from other 
farmers at Okotoks for 20 cents a bushel and sold it to the Mounties at 68 cents 
per bushel. 

1891 - (a) Mr. Ward, on Tongue Creek, had fifty acres of wheat which yiel- 
ed fifty bushels to the acre. It was threshed with a horse-power machine which 
seantont twelve horses tosupply the power. Ward had to haul his grain to Cal- 
gary which was then the only market for wheat. 

(b) - Robert Burke of Davisburg brought in the first seed drill, It was a hoe- 
press seeder of Van Brunt make. 

(c) - A. W. Rowand brought in the first. gang-plough to his farm near the 
present site of Aldersyde. 

(d) - The wheat grown at this time was a bearded variety of grain, and was 
probably Early Red Fife. 


1892 - The first weed seeds, scattered by feed supplies used by contractors 


building the railroad between Calgary and Macl.eod, appeared during this year. 
1893 - (a) A dry year with many destructive prairie fires. 


(b) - Eggs, ten cents a dozen; butter, fifteen cents a pound, 


1894 - Oats yielded only five bushels per acre. Grasshoppers and wind did 
considerable damage. | 


1895 - Farmers obtained seed grain from the Government, but it was a poor 


class of stuff, being full of weed seeds. Stinkweed and wild oats were spread 


at this time. 
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There was no free relief system, and ne be who wished to obtain 
seed grain had to give a lien note on his land. 

1896 - (a) This year was so dry that rye grain sown on summerfallow did 

not sprout until the spring of 1897. 

(b) - T. A. Wallace and Findlays . dug an irrigation ditch to take water from 
the Highwood to irrigate their crops and hay lands. A. W. Rowland, Aldersyde, 
and the Highwood Ranch, High River, also built irrigation projects. 

1897 - This was a wet year, and Big Lake began to fill up again. The High- 


wood River ran in heavy flood, and pigs belonging to. Lafayette French were mar- 
voned on top of a straw stack. 

1898 - There was plenty of moisture and the lakes filled up. 

1901 - (a) Smut was prevalent, as very few farmers had adopted methods of 
prevention, 

(b) - L. A. Fowler shipped the first carload of oats to be sent out of High 
River. The grain was carried in sacks and loaded by handasthere were no el- 
evators. 


1902 - This was the wettest year on record as there were 36.2 inches of 


rainfall. Grain grew to an enormous length. It was not harvested until October, 
and was threshed in November. 


1903 - The country was now being rapidly settled, and hundreds of home- 


steads were being taken up every month. 

1904 - (a) At this time E, E. Thompson of High River introduced ''Turkey 
Red" wheat. This was a variety of Fall wheat which usgopelat in Utah and the 
Western States. This variety proved so successful that seed from the looal 
district was shipped back to Utah, and was designated "Alberta Red Wheat". 
Mr. Thompson supplied the seed to farmers on a share basis, but specified that 
it must be sown on new breaking, and that a double-disc seeder drill must be 


used. Despite the success of this variety, only 120,000 bushels of Fall wheat 


were grown in Alberta that year. 
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(b) - Spring varieties of wheat were not popular because of early frost and 
generally inclement seasons, 

(c) - "Marquis" wheat was developed during 1904, but it took two years of 
experimenting before its advantages were shown in this part of Alberta, 

(ad) - Daniel Wenger, Aldersyde, purchased the first thresher in this dis- | 
trict with a blower attached. Prior to this all threshing machines had used a 
conveyor, generally spoken of as a straw-carrier. 

1906 - The first grain elevator was built at High River by Charles Schack. 

1909 - The first grain to be shipped via Vancouver and the Panama Canal 
was shipped from High River by George Lane. 

1910 - (a) This was a very dry year; not a drop of rain fell from April until 
October. 

(b) - "Marquis" was now the leading variety of Spring wheat. 

19ll - (a) It took four pounds of twine per acre to harvest this year's crop. 

(b) - Grain prices had increased somewhat during the preceding ten years, 
and the price was now seventy-three cents a bushel for Number One wheat. 

1915- Although Number One Marquis was the standard by which all wheats 
were judged, it was not always satisfactory for this district and other parts of 
the province because it did not always ripen sufficiently early to escape the Fall 
frosts. 

Everyone realized this weakness, and plant breeders put forth every effort 
to propagate a wheat of equal quality which would ripen a week earlier. The 
result of their efforts was the introduction of Garnet, Red Bobs, variations, 


Ruby and other early wheats, which have proved very satisfactory from the grow- 


er's standpoint. 
1920 - A bad blizzard in May killed many cattle in coulees and around Big 


Lake. 


1925 - (a) '" Garnet'' wheat has never been popular from the miller's stand - 
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point, as it produces a dark-colored flour. A variety known as ''Reward'' was 
tried but, so far, has not taken the place of ''Garnet'"' because while it produces 
a good quality of early wheat, it is not a heavy yielder so far as this district is 
concerned. 

(b)- The combine harvester which has proved so successful in other wheat 
growing districts was tried out here for the first time in 1925. 


1928 - Wheat of all varieties was frozen this year and was of poor quality. 


However, even this low grade wheat brought sixty cents a bushel. 

1930 - This year marked the beginning of the years of the Great Depression 
when the bottom dropped out of the grain market, as it did for so many other 
commodities. 

Footnote- The writer has gained the impression that John Glenn's first farm. 
homesteaded in 1875 at the mouth of Fish Creek, became the Government Supply 
Farm run by Mr. Wright in 1882. That year he had nearly two hundred acres 
broken, and was growing potatoes, turnips, wheat, oats and barley as food for 


the Indians. 
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George Bolton's Story - Part 1 
Work and Adventures in the Crowsnest Pass 
By George Bolton 


Editorial Note - George Bolton's "story" is a fresh and vivid account of work 


and travel through the Crowsnest Pass during the period of railway construct- 
ion. It contains the impressions of a young man who was obviously enjoying his 
first real adventure and, as such, it reveals the interests and enthusiasms of 
many young Canadians of a past generation whose life atesies form an integral 


part of western Canadian history. 


The summer of 1897, I had been helping with the harvest at Carman, Manit- 
oba. After threshing was finished I headed for Winnipeg hoping to obtain a job in 
the city for the winter. Had I understood French, I could soon have landed a job; 
otherwise there was nothing in sight. I had seen a notice saying: '' Men wanted 
to work on construction of the Crowsnest Ry., free transportation", One had 
to apply at the C. P.R. station so I headed for the station. There I found many 
men walking up and down the long platform, all dressed in heavy Mackinaw Coats 
and German socks and rubbers. Some were talking of going to the bush to work; 
others to the Crowsnest Pass. One man, whom I took to be an old timer, was 
telling the boys what to expect if they chose to go to the Crowsnest, saying they 
would be living in tents and the weather might be anything between 45 and 60 be- 
low nee. In my togs I looked much like a boy just out of Sunday School and 
fifteen years of age, although I would be twenty-one at that time. 

I appeared so much younger than the other men standing about, that I kept 
to myself. I knew little about working in the bush, so thought I would try the 
construction work. Entering the C. P. R. station, on my right was a long hall- 
way where stood a number of men with their backs to the wall I inquired ''Where 


do I apply for work on the Crowsnest Pass''? and was told to go to the last wick- 
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An early CG, P, R, train with a snowplow was photographed during the 
1890's, This is the same type of locomotive that was used in the 


Crowsnest Pass, 
Photos: Ernest Brown Collection, Cultural Activities Branch, 
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Horses and mules provided power for “the slow work of building. 
railways in the 1890's. This grade leads from the Alberta foothills 
towards the western slope of the Rockies. 
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et down the hallway. There I found the agent to sign men onfor work but none 
were coming forward, I was given my pass, and told to be sure and take blank- 
ets. As Iwas leaving, I overheard one of the men ask the agent, ''What is that 
kid going to do up there''? "Oh!" said the agent, '' we have lots of jobs for 
young fellows like him; Wish we could only get more of them", "Well", replied 
the man, "if that kid can alsa it, surely to God we can. Come on, Jack, let's 
sign up!"' With that the whole line of men moved forward. 

My train was already spotted on the track in front of the depot. So 1 climb- 
ed aboard and sat looking out the window onto the platform below. Apparently 
a train was due from the East and a number of young folks arrived to meet the 
train. Noticing me in the window they pointed at me, telling others to look at 
"the kid ". Very likely they knew I was headed for the Crowsnest with the rest 
of the men they could also see in the coach. When the train arrived from the 
East, a large number of Welshmen joined our party. These boys had just arriv- 
ed from the Old Country to work on the construction. Once aboard, we were soon 
away. 

This was the first year of my life I had ever been out in the world on my 
own. Although a little timid, I felt and enjoyed the freedom of it all - - Many of 
| the boys settled down to card-playing, a game | knew nothing about, for I had 
never had a pack of cards in my hand in my life. However, I was anxious to see 
what was going on, and was watching a game when one of the players, seeing me 
standing behind him, said: "Say, kid! go and sit down, it's back with your mother 


you ought to 


There was very little to see but open prairie. Moose Jaw was just a Village, 
and other places along the way much smaller. Calgary was the most up-to-date town 
Most interesting to note were the different characters that lined the platform of 


the station - - Indians with their squaws selling buffalo horns; several women with 


beadwork, all very nicely finished; Mounted Police; Men with leather leggings 


and riding breeches; and a number of others that really would have made a fine 
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picture, with the little low station in the background. I expect the police were 
watching to see that none of us left the train, for we were now not far fram gur 
destination and work. | 

On arriving at Macl.eod, we were told to put our baggage in the wagon and 
walk behind, This we did all the way to Oldman River, where we were to put 
in the abutments for the bridge, This would be a few miles from Pincher Creek 
in the foot-hills. I: remember we stopped for lunch at a ranch house which 
was situated not far from where the men were ploughing and scraping on the 
right of way. I wonder if this would be the Old Maunsell Ranch? 

After lunch and a good rest we continued on to the Oldman River where we 
found our camp’ looking like a town of tents in the Klondike days. I, with an- 
other young lad who was there ahead of me, were detailed to wait on table and 
wash dishes. About the third day, my helper left and I had to wait on the men 
alone. To do so, I had to run all the time. I was finally given a man to help 
me, but the men made somuch fun of him that he soon left me to myself again. 
I was young and full of "pep", and enjoyed it all. The weather went to 45 be- 
low zero and all vegetables and even the bread was frozen. So it was difficult 
to cut the loaves and my hands were terribly blisteréd cutting slices for over 
a hundred men. The Welsh boys tried toasting the bread on the stove in the 
dining room tent and were disgusted to see it go up in black smoke. The 
Welshmen called me "the pretty boy" and taught me what to say in Welsh when 
the boys got in my way. Something like ''Carafaul'' meaning "get out of my | 
way". The food was mostly placed on the table bebore the men entered, and 
the steam from the same filled the tent with a thick fog, so that when the men 
entered they sometimes tripped over one another. 

The walls of the large dining tent soon became a solid sheet of ice. The 
river was frozen over and every day I had to dig deeper into the river for 


water, till the hole was several feet deep. Cattle bawled night and day, trav- 


elling up and down the river looking for water. Provisions were running 
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short and the men were starting to complain about the meals, We were short 
of coal, and the men started cutting down trees along the river bank. Ranchers 
complained to the police about the cutting of trees which was the only shelter for 
their stock, so the mounties soon puta stop to this, Now we noticed our fuel 
disappearing for the kitchen. The cook and baker were professional fighters 
from England, but kept it to themselves. They were out for the experiences, 
and were heading for the Klondike in the spring. In their spare time they spar.- 

red with each other in the dining tent, at times using me for a punching bag, knock- 
ing me all over the place. "Oh'', said one of the boys, " if I could only teach 
you to box, a mule couldn't hurt you". I was told to keep an eye on the fuel, 
and to let the cook know if I saw any one stealing. 

At last I saw the man who had told me to "'sit down" in the train. I rushed 
in and told the boys about him telling me to "'go back to my mother". The boys 
brought him into the diner, and produced two pairs of boxing-gloves. They told 
us to put them on, and, said the baker, "if you don't lick that fellow, Kid, I'll 
knock you clean over the tent'’. Well I was tough and had had considerable train- 
ing, or rather knocking about, and came out the winner. My opponent was much 
older than I, and as he left, I shouted after him to go back to his mother. 

The Mounties paid us a visit about once a week, and warned us to look out 
for a rush of water when the river broke up. Why the bridge was built at this 
particular place I don't know, only at this point the river had lots of get-away 
for, after leaving its regular channel, it could spread out over a gravel bar many 
yards wide. It was on this bar we had our camp. The banks of the river were 
so high and steep it would be difficult to get to and from work if we were in camp 
on the plains. The teamsters' camp joined that of the concrete gang, and there 
were many battles over site. The boys of the concrete gang would give the 
teamsters money to buywhiskey, and sometimes the whiskey disappeared be- 


fore it reached camp. Teamsters' tents were sometimes ripped down and search- 


ed for liquor. At times it got so bad that the Mounties appeared on the scene. 
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I can see the Mounties on their horses come sliding down the steep bank. The 
Mounvies were something new to the men from the East and they respected them 
greatly whenever they visited the camp. 

It was the last week in December, 1897, when we finished the abutments 
for the bridge. We were to move to the Loop, '"Blairmore"'; and the carpenters 
were to take over. I remember the civil engineer wanting me to stay on, say- od 
he hada ranch, I believe near Lethbridge, and iin the bridge was finished 
he would like me to go home with him to this ranch. I think his name was Doyle 
or Boyle,I just forget. However I felt I was one of the concrete crew, and wish- 
ed to go on with the boys to the Loop. It was a strange sight to see the boys 
stretched along the trail in single file, dienhies the’ foot-hills through the snow. 

We stopped at a ranch house for lunch, and then continued on to Crowsnest Lake. 

We passed a Sulphur Spring. You could see it some distance from the Tote 

Road, for it had colored the snow yellow, and one could also smell it for some oe 
distance away. | 

We reached the Lake in the evening and spent New Year's Day there. I 
remember we ate ina resturant at one very long table, I was seated at the 
table with our foreman, Mr. McKinnon, and not feeling well, and I gave the 
waiter the sign for liquor, "one for me and one for myself" - my first drink. 

This was poured from a tea-pot, as I noticed a Mountie seated at the far end 

of the table. After dinner I aiken to the we of a hill overlooking the town, 

(which was all built of logs) to see if the doctor there could give me something 

for a cold, This would be Doctor Saul Bonnell. He gave me some pills. We 

left this wild woolly town Jan 2nd, 1898, I remember we had not gone far when » 
I noticed quite a stream of water coming froma cave, This, I was told, was 
the source of the Oldman River. 

Arriving at the Loop, we found our camp of log buildings, with bunks for 


beds, one bunk above the other. A matress made from cedar boughs, our 


blankets and personal belongings made up the rest of our bed. At night I could 
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not see the candles for tobacco smoke. Ventilation was very poor indeed, The 
foo’ was good, but the work was terrible,ever-sliding mud, and the hours of 
labor from dark to dark, 

I was the first to fall sick with the "flu", I had very little appetite for any- 
thing for about two weeks. I drank warm water, and although we paid one dollar 
per month for medical service, I received none in any shape or form, I heard 
of some sad tales after I left the "Loop", Others contracted the ''flu'' and did 
not come off so wellas I, While at the Loop, I learned that the boys at the Old- 
man River bridge were flooded out and lost all their belongings. One team of 
horses, hitched to a load of coal, was drowned. Later, the temperature went 
down to 45 below.. Recovering from the "flu", I left my friend, John McKinnon, 
and hit our for Kootenay Landing alone and afoot. The cook at the camp put me 
up a lunch to eat along the way. Otherwise I made no preparation for the trip, 
and had little or no knowledge of what was ahead of me. 


(To be continued) 
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Notes and Comments 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Alberta was held in the 
Rutherford Library, University Campus, Edmonton, on ‘Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1954 when, after the reading of the annual reports by the President, 
Mr. J.G. MacGregor, the Secretary, ~— Bruce Peel, and the Treasurer, Mr. 
E.S, George, the following officers were elected for the year 1954-55. 


Honorary President - Hon, J.J. Bowlen, Lieutenant - Governor of Alberta. 


Honorary Vice - Presidents - Hon, A.J.Hooke, Minister of Economic 


affairs, Rev. W.E. Edmonds, Col. F. C. Jamieson, Rev. R.E. Finaly, Dr. 
D.G. Revell, Dr. A.B. Watt, Mrs. Annie Gaetz, Mr. J. W. Sherwin. 
President- Mr. J.G.MacGregor. 


Vice - President- Dr. W.C. Whiteside. 


Secretary - Mr. Bruce Peel. 


Treasurer - Mr. E.S. George. 


Executive Committee - Mrs.E.H. Gostick, Professor M.H.Long, Dr. P.R. 


Talbot, Mrs. C.E., Learmonth, Miss Marjorie Sherlock, Mr. S.A. Dickson, 
Miss Bertha Lawrence, Rev. Father Breton, Mr. W.S. Searth, Mr. Hugh 
Dempsey, Professor L.G. Thomas, Miss Gladys Reeves, Mr. Edmund 
Kelly. 


The Whoop-Up Trail 


An interesting feature of the Annual Meeting was an address given by Gerald 
L. Berry, Superintendent of Schools at High Prairie, who gave a brief outline of 
his recently published book, 'The .Whoop- Up Trail'' (Edmonton Applied Arts 
Products). Mr. Berry's book dealt with the period between the passing of the fur 


traders and the coming of the North-West Mounted Police to Western Canada. 
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and is.a worthy addition to our stock of local history. The title is taken from 
the well known trail between Fort Benton in Montana to old Fort Whoop-Up-in 


Southern Alberta, a few miles from where the city of Lethbridge now Stands, 


Our President's Literary Award 


We Take this opportunity of congratulating our President, J.G. MacGregor, 
in receiving the Award of Merit of the American Association for State and Local 
History. The award went to Mr. MacGregor for his book on the Peace River 
Country, ''The Land of Twelve-Foot Davis", published by Applied Arts Products 
Ltd., of Edmonton. The book was judged as the popular history which has made 
the greatest contribution to popular knowledge of the area. This is Mr. MacGregor's 
second book on Western Canada, his first being ''Blankets and Beads", a history 


the North Saskatchewan River. 


New Printing Process 


With this issue, The Review takes another step forward in offering an 
attractive quarterly publication to those interested in Alberta history. A new 
process used in the printing of ‘The Review now makes it possible for photographs: 
and maps to be reproduced, and it is our intention to illustrate the articles 
wherever possible. 

Miss Gladys Reeves and the Cultural Cativities Branch have consented to 
the use of photographs from the valuable Ernest Brown collection, while many 
others will be drawn from the archives of the R.C.M.P., National Museum, 

Public Archives, and the Geological Survey of Canada, as well as from private 
collections in the province. | 


It is hoped that the addition of illustrations to The Review will be a welcome 


one. 
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Contributors to this Issue 


Eben McAdam of Montreal was one of the hardy band of adventurers who 
sought fortune in the Klondike in the great gold ‘ rush of 1898. His party went 
in by the ‘Ounitaks Route, and his"Diary" is a valuable record of one of the most 
exciting periods of our history. @ f 

Rev Father Alexis Tetreault, O. M.I., is the official guardian of the Lac- 
combe Museum at St. Albert, with which he has been connected since its hum- 
ble beginnings in Edmonton in 1924. 

Roy L. Fowler of Aldersyde, whose main hobby is paleontology, has also 
done considerable research in the fields of Indian folklore and local history. 


He is on the fossil committee of the Calgary Zoological Society. 


George Bolton, whose early strenuous years were spent as a construction 


worker and cowboy in Alberta, British Columbia, and Montana, is a veteran of 
World War 1. Now retired, he lives at New Westminster, B.C. 
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